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ABSTRACT 

The development of behaviorally-anchored rating 
scales (BARS) will permit researchers measuring the effectiveness of 
school administrators to utilize sound, ethnographic methods instead 
af relying on traditional, theory-based rating systems. In this 
document the author describes his own modified process for developing 
-BARS and explains the strengths and weaknesses of the BARS approach. 
The /Author asked five school principals to develop lists of essential 
administrative tasks and to describe in their own terms practical 
behaviors that were effective and ineffective in performing those ^ 
tasks. The author compiled the results and is currently testing their 
validity with a second group of principals^. When his project is 
concluded, the author will have a list of )14 tasks, with related 
behaviors ranging from the effective to tWe ineffective. The ^ARS 
approach is cited as encouraging descriptive validity, providing for 
adequate descriptive language, and taking into account the social 
meaning of behaviors, three* factors that empirical behavior measures 
tend to overlook. Shortcomings of BARS, according to the author, 
include its dependence on multiple criteria, the complexity and 
time-consuming nature of the scale-developing process, and the 
subjectivity involved in interpreting measurement results. (PGD) 
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INTRODUCTION 




The author has conducted research with school 
principals in which he has attempted to develop 
measures of administrptJve effectiveness. The 
methodology employed in this research follows the 
approach generally referred to as ethnography.* 
There are n number of conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems associated wKh any attempt to^ 
develop measures of a construct, such as effective- 
ness, no matter what the methodological approach 
used. Such problems may be easy to understand 
and appreciate at the conceptual level but they are 
difficult, if not impossible, to resolve at the oper- 
ational level. These problems seem to persist 
whether one uses vl logical empirical or VLphenom- 
enological (in this research ethnographic) approach. 
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Many of the fraditional ways of investigating 
administrative behaviour (e<g. the questionnaire 
method investigating pre-conceived categories of 
behaviour) have not been able to reveal much of 
what Sargent and Belisle ( 1 957, p.3), a quarter of a 
century ago, referred to as the "real stuff' of 
educational administration. They stated: 

Ail . . . efforts to discover, organise, and relate 
abstract knowledge about administrative 

♦ For an explanation of the Ethnography Approach sec 
Duignan(i98i) 
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behaviour rests ultimately in the depth and 
accuracy with which they tap into the stuff of 
administrative behaviour, which consists of a 
particular administrator behav ing in a particular 
situational sequence of interactions 

There has been a marked reluctance by researchers 
in educational administration to allow the 
practising administrator to tell his o wn story in his 
oiv/j words. Shulman (1970, p. 377) stressed that 
the best way to Study }o)> related behaviour is to do 
so in situations that are as natural and close as 
possible to real life. He supported the notion that 
the researcher should focus on "active life 
situations" so as to ^'maximize the similarity 
between the conditions in which they study 
behaviour and those other conditions . to which 
researchers may ultimately wish to make 
inferences." The Behaviourally Anchored metho- 
dological procedures used in this research, in the 
opinion of this researcher, tap into the "real stuff' 
of administrative behavioui and allows the 
practising administrator "tell his own story in his 
own words". 

DEVELOPING BEHAVIOURALLY 
ANCHORED MEASURES OF EFFEC 
TIVENESS (BARS) 

Instead of taking a theory of administrative 
behaviour and its underlying causes, this approach 
starts with a description of actual behaviour. These 
measures are based on a naturalistic description of 
behaviour. The author will first describe the steps 
involved in carrying out the generally accepted 

* procedures of^ARS as reported by Bennett and 
Langforci ( ! 979, p. 64-66). However, in its original 
lorm, this approach is time consuming and costly. 
Because of these problems, many modifications of 

' the apprpach have been used in Management. This 
author has modified the approach sabstantially in 
the study 'of the effectiveness of school principals 
without, in his opinion, compromising its key 
stren^thi. 

The technique involves asking a small group of 
practising administrators in this study principals 
— to state in their own terms the qualities, traits or 
cnteria which are important in carrying out their 
work effectively. From these descriptions the 
researcher can identify the essential tasks or 



qualities of the job as seen through the eyes of the 
practitioner. The next step is to ask the same group 
to provide examples of behaviour, drawn from their 
expenence and observation, of "effective" and 
'*ineffective" behaviour in relation to each task or 
quality.* The researcher may at this stage add the 
words 'could be expected to" in preparation for the 
next stage. However, some researchers prefer to 
leave these words out as they tend to shift the focus 
of the practitioner's responses from what he 
actually does to what he might or should do. 

Jhe next step is to ask another group of principals 
to 'retranslate" these statements of behaviour by 
allocating them to the original criteria. Some 
statements may be drop /ed at this stage if there is 
no clear agreement ove. wliich criteria they belong 
to; and criteria may be similarly ignored if 
behaviour examples are not consistently reassigned 
to them. 

The final step requires yet another independent 
group of principals to rank the behavioural 
statements on a five- seven-or nine-point scale 
according to their perceived degree of effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness. Those which command little 
agreement are again .ejected, leaving a rating scale 
to which points of assessment are "behaviourally 
anchored". 

A Modified Approach to BARS 

The following steps were used by this research in 
developing behaviourally anchored measures for 
school principals. 

I . A group of five principals was asked to identify 
the tasks they saw as "essential" in carrying 
out their jobs effectively. The researcher then 
developed a list of the most commonly 



* Some Behaviourally Anchored Studies of Effectiveness 
in managementUave also included "average behaviour", 
but as Bennett and Langford ( 1979, p, 65) pointed out, 
It IS difficult to get adequate statements of average 
behaviour since it is a very human tendency, when 
perceiving and dcscnbing behaviour, to emphasise th(f 
extremes rather than the middle range." The category 
"average behaviour" was excluded in this study of 
principals. 



mentioned tasks.* These were: problem 
solvmg; decision making, communicating with 
staff; planning; delegating to others, introducing 
innovation; evaluating; educational leadership; 
managing conflict; managing time, managing 
stress; relating lo others; supervising staff; and 
allocating resources. 

These same principals were asked to provide 
in their own words, (in written statements and 
in an interview situation) examples of 
"effective" and "ineffective** behaviour in 
relation to these tasks. 

The researcher condensed their behavioural 
statements into a composite profile of effective 
and ineffective behaviours in relation to each 
task. Example of such statements of behaviour 
in terms of the task COMMUNICATING 
WITH STAFF were: 

Effective behaviour, "Balancing face- 
to-face communication with other methods 
^ memos, and formal informal communi- 
cation.'* 

Ineffective behaviour "Using largely 
impersonal modes, e.g. using written 
notices and the P. A. system as almost the 
sole means of communicating with staff ** 

ith regard to PLANNING the following 
statements were included in the composite 
profile: 

Effective behaviour. "Involving as many 
of the sub-groups in the school — 
community (staff, students, parents) as 
possible in the setting of goals and 
determining the means to achieve them.** 
Ineffective behaviour, **Responding to 
situations as they arise without ever 
analysing what the possible rhythm of a 
particular year may be." 

The composite profile of behaviour was 
presented to the same group of principals for 
comment. They were told that this profile was 
the "researcher's constniction" using the 
statements and lan^viasc of the principals 

These caiegoncs of behaviour arc referred lo here as 
lasks. Some, no doubi. would question the use of ihis 
label. While some of these behaviours could be 
regarded as processes ihe lerm task best describes ihem 
for Ihe purpose of ibis study 



themsehes is the .foundation. Several 
modifications were made to the profile (in 
writing) by by the principals For example, the 
researcher*s "construction" for effective 
behaviour in relation to RELATING TO 
OTHEr<.S "Having an open door policy 
and an approachable disposition** was 
changed to "Being available regularly enough 
and in a variety of settings other than just the 
principals* office.** 

5. The modified profile was given to an 
independent group of five principals for their 
reaction. They were told that the behaviours 
included in the profile were examples of 
effective and ineffective behaviour provided 
by a group of colleagues. These principals 
were asked to comment on the "appropriate- 
ness'* of the behavioural statements, from their 
own experience and observations. They were 
encouraged to provide behavioural examples 
of their own if they disagreed with those on the 
profile. The research is at present at stage 5. 
The remaining steps will be described as they 
will be carried out. 

6, The profile will again be modified to include 
any "common themes" expressed by this 
group of principals. The modified profile will 
then consist of fourteen administrative tasks 
with related '^effective" and "ineffective" 
behaviour 



"Allocates snfficiem 
time to investigate 
options available, ({fter 
clarifying w'hat the 
problem is. " 



(These arc aciual 
behavioural siatemenis 
provided by ihe prin- 
cipals in ihis siudy) ' 

''Gets too involved in 
the daV'to-dax routuies 
to give stifflcient time 
to assess a problem 
and follow through to 
a solution 



Higurc 2 Behaviourall> Anchored Raimg Scale «)t a 
J^'incipal's Problem- Solving Approach 



Exiremely Good 
Performance 



Good Pcrtormance 



A\erage Pcrtormance 3 



P<x)r Pcriormancc 



hxiremelv Poor 
IVrtormance ^ 



7. A further refinement of this instrument will be 
to place the behaviours related to each task at 
cither end of a five-point rating scale. An 
example is given in Figure 2, The pnncipals* 
from the two groups involved in the study (ten 
principals, five in each group) will be asked to 
provide examples of (a) good performance (b) 
average performance, and (c) poor performance. 
The researcher feels that examples of such 
behaviour will be easier to provide once the 
extremes of "extremely good" and"extremel> 
poor" performance are established. It would* 
in the researcher's opinion, be too demanding, 
if not extremely confusing, to obtain examples 
of all these categories of performance in Step 2 
as outlined earlier. 

8. In the final step, the researcher will compile 
"representative" behaviour statements for 
each of the points on the scale (the extreme 
points will already have been established), the 
final instrument will contain fourteen such 
scales (one for each task identified earlier) 
with their behaviourally anchored statements 
ot various degrees of effective and ineffective 
behaviour.* Such scales could be used by 
principals themselves as self-analysis Instru- 
ments. ^ 

ADVANTAGES OV BARS APPROACH 

In several, respects, the behaviourally anchored 
approach, although still requiring considerable 
development, is an attractive alternative to 
conventional ratmg methods. Because practismg 
administrators are heavily involved m the 
] construction of this instrument, the tasks and the 
behavioural examples should have a high degree of 
meaning for the users — the practitioners 
themselves. The approach ensures that only 
descriptive^' valid items are included in the 
instrument because generalisations are carefully 
made from specific illustrations of effective and 
ineffective behaviour. 



* The tasks ihemsclvcs can «nd should be weighed ip 
terms uf how practicing pnncipats view their 
contribution to overal' efTectivcncss. 
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The Importance of Descriptive Vjilidity in 
Qu^liUtive Research 

Descriptive validity should be a prime concern of 
a researcher using an ethnographic approach. 
Erickson (1978, p. 4) stated that descriptive 
validity is essentially "an issue of functional 
relevance y from the actor's point of view." 
Descriptive validity has frequently been neglected, 
ignored or taken for granted in research studies of 
administrative behaviour. In the tradition of the 
logical empirical or positivist approach, the actor*s 
point of view was, frequently, not sought and the 
interpretation of behaviours and eye.nlo was made 
by the researcher within the framework of an 
established theory. The findings of ouch research, 
devoid of any input from respo'".dents with regard to 
the meaning of events, have, generally, not been 
received with enthusiasm by practitioners. In such 
research endeavours, practitioners are often 
suspicious of the researcher's intentions and are 
sceptical of his ability ot understand what life is 
really like on the "firing line". These suspicions 
and doubts contribute to the problem that is 
generally referred to as the theory-practice gap. 

The problems of the so-called theory-practice 
gap and of validity are further compounded by the 
fact that the researcher and the practitioner often 
use different languages of description. The 
researcher often imposes his own world view on his 
observations by the very language he chooses to 
describe them. 

The need for an adequate lan£;uage of 
description. Over thirty years ago Cassirer ( 1 946, 
p. 28) noted that it is only through the medium of 
language that we can look meaningfully at our 
world. He stated: 

All theoretical cognition takes its departure 
from a world ready prc-formcd by language; 
thcscicntist the historian, even the philosopher, 
lives with his objects only as language presents 
tlicm to him. 

The language chosen by the researcher to describe 
his observations can "colour" their real meanings. 
Karl Popper ( 1 959, p. 59) reminded us that there is 
no purely "phenomenological language", no 
language to describe something sensed and not 
interpreted. Fearing (commenting on the ideas 6f 



the anthropologisr Benjamin Whurf (cited m Von 
Bcrtalanffy, 1973, p. 235)1 supported this point of 
view when he stated: 

The commonly held belief that the cognitive 
processes of all human bemg possess a logical 
structure which operates prior to and 
independently of communication through 
language is erroneous. It is Whorfs view that 
the linguistic patterns themselves determine 
what the individual perceives in the world and 
how he thinks about it 

How can the researcher resolve this language 
problem and at the same time increase the validity 
of his descriptions? Erickson (1978, p. I) offered 
some advice. He suggested that we nerd to develop 
dxi appropriate data language for the description of 
reaHife events, because our present vocabulary 
and syntax of description is based on an inadequate 
analysis of actual behaviour. He emphasised that 
for narrative description to be valid it must be 
derived from an adequate functional theory of 
(administrative) behaviour. In order to develop 
such a theory, we must, first of all, develop a 
language of description which will enable us to 
establish the underlying social meanings involved 
in the facc-to-face interactions at the firing line. 

The need to understand the social meaning of 
behaviour. A number of authors (Vidich, 1955; 
Wilson, 1977; McCutcheon, 1978; Erickson, 
1978; Anguera, 1979) have emphasised that 
human behaviour is significantly influenced by the 
settings in which it occurs. Many aspects of human 
behaviour, to bt understood, must be interpreted in 
terms of their social importance. Wilson made this 
point rather forcefully when he suggest 

Sociologists studying in organisations assert 
the importance of the traditions, roles, values, 
and norms that arc part of life in organisadons. 
Much behaviour in organisations is inOucnccd 
by the participants' a wareness of these mental 
stales and by pressures generated by others 
who arc influenced by these states. 

The researcher who is investigating and trying to 
^ interpret the meaning of administrative behaviour 
must endeavour to understand what Erickson 
(1978; referred to as the social organisation of the 
behaviour he is observing. He can describe a 
principal's behaviour in terms of physical acts at a 



low level of inference, e.g., "Who does what, with 
whom, when, and where?*' However, such mere 
description is an inadequate foundation for 
generating theories of action with regard to 
administrative behaviour. Trow (19j7, p. 35) 
pointed out that **The data he (researcher) collects , 
are not a substitute for the interpretive influence." 
The researcher, then, is obliged to explain his 
observations within the framework of the social 
organisation from which they are taken. Erickson 
(1978) exhorted social scieiice researchers to 
develop an adequate theory of the nature of social 
relations in everyday life because he believes that 
human behaviour is always mediated in social 
relationships. He (1978, p. 4-5) propounded that 
the theory entailed in the description of a connected 
sequence of events across time "is in essence a 
theory of its social organisation." By social 
organisation he meant the meanings participants 
ascribe to events based on their roles in the 
organisation. 

The problems of developing an adequate 
language of description and of capturing the social 
meaning and organisation of behaviours and events 
are, therefore, important considerations for the 
researcher concerned with descriptive validity and 
with making conceptual sense of the world he 
observes. These problems are also closely related , 
to each other at the operational level. The problem 
of developing an adequate language of description 
is closely linked to the problem of understanding the 
social meaning and organisation of events. 
Erickson (1978, p. 5) suggested that the theory of 
social organisation contained in any description is 
inextricably caught up with the language used. He 
stated: 

The theory of social organisation entailed in 
description is embedded in the key terms and 
relations contained in the description; in the 
very nouns and adjectives one chooses as 
labels for the cast of characters . . . and in the 
verbs and adverbs one chooses as labels for the 
kinds of actions those characters perform 
together . . . Such theory is also embedded in 
the descriptive syntax accounting for sequence 
relationships among the actions, in the points 
of functional climax or crises" identified in 
those sequences, and in the terms indicating 
standards for judgment of the social appropri ' 
atcncss of those actions. 
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Tiie researchers task in overcoming these 
problems — developmg a language of description 
which reflects the siocial meaning and organisation 
of observed behaviour ^ is a difficult one. The 
efiori, ho\/ever, is worth';vhile because it is one wa> 
m which he can hope to allay the practitioner's fears 
and .suspicions and, thereby, try to bridge the 
theory-practice gap. Using an ethnographic 
approach, e.g., BARS, the researcher can begin 
developing his language of description by allowing 
practitioners io tell it as they see it, describing //ieir 
understanding of Being-in-the- World. 

In addition to increasing the descriptive validity 
of the effectiveness measures, the BARS approach 
has a number » f other advantages. 

The specificity of the behavioural examples 
allows the user to match his own behaviour against 
elTective * behaviour as deacnbed by a number of 
his colleagues. In this way, well designed BARS 
can highlight weaknesses in performance and help 
idenufy iraining neods. Such behavioural statements 
prefixed by the words could be expected to" can 
provide clear directions for improvement to the 
user. 

More importantly, the Behaviourally Anchored / 
approach helps to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice. The close relationship that develops 
between the researcher and the practitioner, the 
high level of involvement of the practitioner in the 
construction of ihe instrument; the use of the 
practitioner's "working language'* in the behavioural 
examples; the opportunity for the researcher to 
check his Interpretations and generalisations (and 
thus the social meaning of the practitioner's 
descriptions) with different groups; and the multiple 
validation checks (feed-back from initial group and 
later another, independent group) help to break 
down the barriers of suspicion and scepticism that 
often exist between the researcher and practitioner. 

The development of the composite profile and 
the provision of feedback from those whose 
behavioural statements are included in the profile 
and are key validation techniques. The use of such 
profiles and feedback mechanisms is similar to an 
approach which has received wide acceptance as a 
method for developing descriptively valid docu- 
mentary films. The technique was used with great 



effectiveness by the National Film Boartrd (NFB) of 
Canada in its Challenge~fbr Change Programme * 
The approach had its greatest impact in influencing 
social change on the island of Fogo off the 
Northeast coast of Newfoundland, and so became 
known throughout the world of documentary film as 
"The Fogo Process," The key to the success of this 
technique was the use ol vertical films (verticial 
studies) which portrayed "linear chunks of the 
reality" of life on the island. A brief examination of 
The Fogo Process follows. 

The Fogo Process: Emphasis on Process not 
Product 

In the 1960*s a majority of the people on Fogo 
Island — a small isolated island divided by religion, 
occupation and geography — were unemployed 
and conditions were reaching a crisis point. The 
Government offered the residents an option - 
resettlement on the mainland. 

The National Film board, in conjunction with 
Memorial University, under the direction of a Mr 
Colin Low decided to make a film of* the 
resettlement using the conventional documentary 
approach — focusing on key issues. Before long, 
however. Low changed his methods drastically. 
Low, [reported in Gwyn, (1972, p. 5)1 explains 
why: 

When I went to Fogo, I thought that I would 
make one, or perhaps two or three films. But as 
the project developed, I found thatjpcople were , 
much freer when I made short 'vertical films: 
each one the record of a single interview, or a 
single occasion. 

The final result of Low's effort has twenty-eight 
short films, each centred around a personality or an 
event rather than an issue, each expressing an 
aspect of life on Fogo island. 

Low's next steps were fundamental to the 
success of his documentary venture and were to be 
copied in ensuing years by documentary filmmakers 
all over North America. He screened each film for 
the participants and allowed them to suggest 

♦ A programme designed to "improve communications, 
create greater understanding, promote new Ideas and 
provoke social change," 

^1 



changes, additions, and deletions. Later he x 
screened the edited versions to wider audiences 
using their suggestions to create a "true picture" of 
hfe on the Island. In this way, opposing factions 
widiin the communities were given a chance to 
share each others views, More importantly, the 
participants in the film were able to view and 
modify their own responses and the filmmaker's 
interpretation of their world, the filmmaker in turn 
was able to check his interpretation of the social 
meaning and organisation of the behaviour and 
events portrayed on the film. 

Far more important than the films themselves, 
therefore, was iht process of making them (prior to 
this, documentary filmmakers were more concerned 
witli iho product, a fault of educational researchers 
as well) and more important still, according to Low, 
was the process of validating them through trial 
screenings with the participants and others. The 
end result was that through looking at each other 
and themselves, Fogo Islanders began to recognise 
the commonahty of their problems as important. 
New economic initiatives were taken by the 
Islanders and resettlement became unnecessary. 

The lessons learned by the filmmakers on Fogo 
are lessons that most educational researcher^ 
would do well to note. They learned that: 

L It IS a necessity that the filmmaker be familiar 
with the sefting and its actors. Low used a 
native of Fogo to familiarise him with "the 
mystique" of the Island. 

2. the participants in the film must be involved in 
the selection of the rfiaterial which purports to 
represent their world. It is not the filmmaker*s 
view of their world that must be depicted on 
film, but their description and interpretation of 
Being-in-their-World. 

3. vertical films were effective instruments for 
portraying various aspects of life on the Island. 
Because of ♦Jieir narrow focus and short 
duration, they were found to be ideal for 
generatmg discussion and feedback from the 
participants. In this way, the participants in the 
film make the judgment on whether or not the 
image captured on the screen is an accurate 
representation of reality* 



The use of different groups by the filmmaker for 
providing feedback provides a test" of 'what 
McCutcheon (1978) referred to as Referential 
Adequacy, Referential adequacy is a test of how 
well ap account of an event accords with tlie real 
world. Criticism of films, books and music can be 
subjected to this validation t<Jst because the object 
being reviewed is accessible to a wide audience of 
critics who can judge for themselves the accuracy of 
the critie's account. The greater the referential 
adequacy, the higher the validity of the description 
Descriptive validity is undoubtedly enhanced 
through the process of "playback for feedback" of 
vertical films. The importance of this playback 
technique as a validation check should not be^ 
underestimated. This is how the cricket announcer 
can be so much more certain than the umpire of the 
"reality" in a close call for stumping. The umpire, 
unlike the announcer, doesn't hav^ the luxury of 
instant replay to check the validity of his decision 

As educational researchers, we cannot often 
afford the luxury of recording observed behaviour 
on film or tape for more detailed examination at a 
later time. Neither can we afford the time to spend 
lengthy periods of time observing, interacting with, 
practitioners in their natural surroundings. The 
jnethodology used by this researcher in the 
deVelopnfent of BARS for school principals may 
help the educational researcher overcome these 
problems. The process used is similar to that used 
by Low in the Fogo Process. The initial group of 
principals generate the behavioural examples of 
effective and ineffective behaviour which form the 
basis of the composite profile; which is akin to 
* Low's vertical film. In fact, this approach to the 
development of effectiveness measures can be 
justly called a vertical study. The composite profile 
IS "played back" to the principals who participated 
in Its- construction and modifications are made — 
just as Low screened his vertical studies to the 
participants for feedback. Later an independent 
group of principals arc asked to provide further 
feedback on, and clarification of, the descriptions 
presented to them. Low did likewise' Aud so the 
process goes on (as described cariier) until the final 
product is produced - a product subjected to 
rigorous tests of Teifcrential adequacy and 
descriptive validity. 
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There is, however, much devclopmentai work 
left to be done in refmtng the BehaviouraDy 
Anchored procedures. The approach has a number 
of shortcomings. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF BARS 
APPROACH 

Some of the shortcomings are common to all 
measures based on multiple criteria. Most 
approaches to assessing effectiveness rely on a 
<;eries of relatively discrete criteria (for example, 
ability to ot^mmunicate, relationships with others, 
success /ate of students). This use of multiple 
criteri^K>r assessing effectiveness can be somewhat 
problematic. It is possible that' in some situations 
these criteria may be in conflict For instance, a 
task oriented principal may be "effective" because 
he is able to obtain good results on matriculation. 
However, these results may have been obtained 
because of the pressure he placed on staff to 
perform at a high level. Such pressures could lead to 
a straining of relations. Within a limited time 
perspective; a principal may be high on cnc 
criterion and low on another and still be classified, 
at least by some audiences, as effective. It is 
unrealistic to expect that a princip^V^ust score 
positively on all effeqtiveness critena at any one 
time in order to be effective. 

The development of BARS is a time-consuming 
and involved process. Many demands are placed on 
the cooperating practitioners and on the researcher. 
There is still a large element of subjectivity involved 
in the use of the instrument, i.e., someone still has to 
rate somebody else (unless it is used as a self- 
evaluation tool) on a scale of 1 to 5. Collapsing 
down complcr* behaviour to conform to a discrete 
point on any scale is a very subjective exercise. 
However, the fact that in BARS each point of the 
scale ^s accompanied by a ''typical" specific 
behavioural example, helps, at least partially. 
Overcome this problem. 

There is a danger that BARS as an instrument 
might consist of no mc;e than a series of loosely knit 
behavioural statements about general effectiveness. 
In order to avoid this, the researcher has to play a 
crucial role. He has to act as the "photographer *, 
"techmcianV, and "editor*', He must make 
interpretive decisions when developing the 
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composite profile. He must be able to lis\en to dnd 
select froih a wide varietrof narrative descriptions, 
the "representative*^ Uwiviours for each task, 
•Wilson ( 1 977, p. ZBl) highlighted the diflicult task 
faced by the qualitative researcher when he stated: 

The qualitative research enterprise depends on 
the ability of the researcher to make himself & 
sensitive research instrument by transcending 
his own perspective and becoming acquainted 
with 'the perspectives he is studying. 

The BARS approach, then, has a number of 
rough edges. In the words of Bennett and Langford 
(1979, p. 122T: 

This is by no means a perfect technique. 
Subjectivity on the part of the^dcsign^ers and 
users cannot be nilAl oUt altogether , . , Therc^ 
will never by universal panaceas, of course, for 
there caabe no such thing. But these measures 
do represent a step forward toward establishing 
clear, concise* juid practical guides (for 
measuring performance.) 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The BARS approach shows promise as a means 
of developing effectiveness measures for school 
administrators. Using this ethnographic approach, 
the researcher should be able to generate 
descriptively valid behavioural statements of 
effective and ineffective behaviour. In order to 
achieve descriptive validity there is a need to 
develop a "language of description** which reflects 
the social meaning and o^anisation of the 
behaviours and events being described by the 
researcher. The absence of such a language has, in 
the past, contributed to the theory practice gap, 
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The researcher should allow the practitioner to 
"create** the language of description by telling Aw 
story as he sees it. The BARS approach uses this 
method in developing its behaviourally stated 
examples for the various administrative tasks. 

The BARS approach is in need of further 
refinement. Even the modified version presented by 
this researcher is time consuming and places a great 
burden on both the practitioner and the researcher. 
However, the approach has potential. Perhaps its 
greatest contribution toward the development of the 
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practice of educational administration, could be in 
its use by practitioners as a s^lf-analysis tool. The 
use of clear, concise and practical behavioural 
examples of effective and ineflective'performance 
in relation to specified admiAistration tasks, cduld 
be of great benefit to the practitioner who is 
motivated to improve his performance. 
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